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A DEFENSE OF DUALISTIC REALISM? 


HE dualistic view which I shall try to defend maintains that 
consciousness and the world of physical objects in space are 
essentially different from each other in kind; and that the psychical 
may be defined as consisting of non-physical entities which, though 
they may be spatial, are not in space, and which exist only as fune- 
tions of one or more individual persons or organisms. This view is so 
simple and so commonly held that it needs little elucidation. It in- 
volves two factors, namely, an empirical view of the make-up of con- 
sciousness, and the double thesis that there isa real, three-dimensional 
space, common to different minds, and that consciousness is not in 
this space, but is only and always the function of persons or organ- 
isms. I make no claim to any intuitive knowledge that consciousness 
is not in space. I maintain merely that the complex facts of human 
experience, which no one does or can deny, are such that the dualistic 
hypothesis is by far the simplest and most natural. No other theory, 
as it seems to me, can explain so easily the various characteristics of 
knowledge, perception, illusion, and error. This is a subject to which 
I shall return later on in this paper. 

By the other factor of the dualist theory to which I referred above 
—its empirical view of the make-up of consciousness—I mean merely 
the fact that dualism has no @ priori theory of the nature of the 
psychical, but takes consciousness to be whatever it finds it. Thus it 
does not feel bound to defend any theory of the self nor to maintain 
the existence of a conscious stuff or consciousness-in-general. Con- 
sciousness for it is what introspective psychology shall find it to be. 
In other words, it is to be identified with what is commonly known 
as conscious content. Part of this content is peculiarly subjective, 
part of it is comparatively objective in nature. It has both secondary 
and primary qualities. Most of it, perhaps, has no spatial character- 
istics, but some of it—notably visual and tactual percepts—is obvi- 
ously spatial. And to the dualist this empirical observation is in 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association in New 
York, December, 1916. 
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no way inconsistent with the thesis that consciousness—even spatial 
consciousness—is not im the common Euclidian space of the phys- 
ical world. That this should seem to some a difficult conception is 
due merely to the fact that one seldom hears it expressed. Few 
people will find it hard to conceive of an olfactory sensation or a 
mental concept of a triangle as being extra spatial; and the dualist 
merely points out that there is really no more difficulty in supposing 
the percept of a triangle to be out of space—. e., out of the objective 
space of the physical world—than in accepting the same character- 
istic of the concept or of the odor. 

But although the dualist insists that our knowledge of the phys- 
ical world is mediate, he is very far from considering it unreal. He is 
by no means an advocate of agnosticism or mystery. The situation is 
simply this: Each one of us finds himself the center of a flux of 
experiences, varying in impermanence and durability, some of them 
seemingly caused by one’s own efforts, most of them seemingly forced 
upon one from the not-self. Each of us, moreover, believes that 
there are many other centers of experience like himself, and proceeds 
to communicate with these other centers or selves. How are these 
various facts to be put together? Several hypotheses are possible 
here as in most cases where we attempt to give a scientific ordering 
to a mass of experienced facts. Just as the facts of the starry heavens 
may be ordered by means either of the Copernican or the Ptolomaic 
hypothesis, so the facts of my experience as a whole may conceivably 
be accounted for by a realistic, idealistic, or even a solipsistic epist- 
emology. As is the case in the other sciences, if a given theory can 
not be made to account for all the facts it must be laid aside, while the 
choice between the remaining hypotheses must be based on simplicity, 
ease, naturalness. Now the dualist does not claim that his view is 
the only thinkable one or the only one that can be made consistent 
with admitted facts; he insists merely that it is the most natural and 
by far the simplest way of ordering our experience. 

A very strange and interesting criticism upon dualism, frequently 
heard from idealists and pan-objectivists alike, is that it seeks to 
crowd all the rich variety of this world into only two categories. I 
have called this criticism strange and interesting because of its 
source—coming as it does from those who would crowd all the rich 
variety of this world into one category. Now the dualist, as I under- 
stand him, is no worshiper of abstract duality. He has never for a 
moment doubted that this world is full of a number of things. And 
not only can he find room within his physical and mental realms for 
all the different kinds of reality that the physical and mental sci- 
ences can discover: he is willing to grant the new logicians a sepa- 
rate sphere for their concepts and orders, and he has no veto for those 
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who would propose additional spheres of reality. All that he is in- 
terested in is the preservation of the sharp distinction between the 
mental and the physical. On the question whether or not there 
are other distinctions in the universe of being equally sharp he is not 
called upon to take sides. 

The remaining criticisms of dualism commonly met with may, 
perhaps, be summed up under two related heads: (1) dualism in- 
volves transcendence; (2) it shuts the mind up to its ‘‘ideas’’ and 
thus makes knowledge only inferential and mediate. In a recent 
paper? I tried to show that our ‘‘ideas,’’ far from forming our prison- 
house, are in fact our means of knowing the outer world. We do 
not see our percepts or know our ideas; we see and know by means 
of them. To seek to free us from them is in effect a demand that we 
shall perceive without perceptions and think without thoughts. It 
must, of course, be admitted that the dualistic view does involve both 
transcendence and inferential knowledge. But it must also be re- 
membered that every other form of epistemology which would avoid 
solipsism has to make use of both these things. For my knowledge of 
your thought, in whatever epistemological view one may select, is 
surely neither immanent nor immediate. Nor can it be successfully 
maintained—though the attempt is often made—that on the dualistic 
view the mental and the physical can never affect each other in any 
way. For the question at once presents itself: Why can they not? 
Why should the fact of their difference prevent their mutual influ- 
ence and interaction? To argue that only like can act upon like is an 
astonishing piece of dogmatic rationalism, and strikingly suggests 
the fifth century, B. C. Whether or not two things as unlike as the 
dualistic mind and body can act upon each other is exactly a ques- 
tion for experience to decide. And if we go to experience with no 
preconceived theory to defend, we shall, to say the least, find nothing 
to refute the dualistic hypothesis. The case for dualism would there- 
fore seem, on the surface, rather good; and especially so when we 
remember that it has been the doctrine of the majority of philos- 
ophers through all the history of thought, and that it is to-day the 
starting-point of nearly all scientists. Pretty plainly, therefore, the 
burden of proof would seem to rest not upon it, but upon its 
opponents, 

Since the dualist seeks to define the psychical by means of its 
anthesis to the physical, it seems necessary to say a word first of all 
in defense of the independent existence of the physical. That word, 
however, must be very brief; and in fact I shall merely outline the 
method of defense which, in my opinion, the dualist should attempt 
against the attacks of idealism. The idealistic argument against the 


2‘¢The Confessions of an Old Realist,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 687. 
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independent reality of the physical, as I understand it, might be re- 
duced to two main contentions: (1) That such a reality is unthink- 
able; (2) that even were it thinkable and real, it would be separated 
from us by a chasm, and that hence knowledge of it would be impos- 
sible. In answer to the first of these assertions, the dualist might 
very well maintain that there is nothing unthinkable in the real exist- 
ence of an objective, three-dimensional space possessing the char- 
acteristics described by Euclid, and that once this is granted, the 
existence of unconscious, unperceived physical objects occupying 
that space is perfectly conceivable. In answer to the idealist’s second 
objection, the dualist may reply that there is no reason why such a 
physical world should not affect our minds in such a way as to make 
inferential and mediate, but real knowledge perfectly possible; and 
as for the chasm, it is really no greater for the dualist than it is for 
every idealist who will not consent to be a solipsist. This criticism, 
of course, applies chiefly to the various extensions of subjectivism, 
such as the Berkeleyan and Roycean, rather than to objective ideal- 
ism. As to the latter I can only wonder whether it really differs 
from realism in anything but name. In name, indeed, the two are 
removed from each other as the east is from the west. But the far 
east becomes the far west if you go far enough; and the ‘‘experience’”’ 
of objective idealism, on close examination, has an uncanny likeness 
to the ‘‘neutral entities’’ of the new realism. The world of the objec- 
tive idealist is really the world of Holt and Perry all over again, only 
with a different set of labels. And why it should be worth anyone’s 
while to contend so stoutly over a label is one of the mysteries to 
which the dualist has no clue. 

I am inclined to think that the idealist’s attack is by far the most 
dangerous that the dualist has to meet. Yet as our discussion centers 
chiefly about the psychical, most of my time will have to be spent in 
dealing with the views of those who would interpret the psychical in 
terms of the physical, or transform both into a psychophysical con- 
tinuum. This latter, as we all know, is the attempt of Professor Hol- 
lingworth. And as his position is one of the few that has not been 
already thoroughly examined by defenders of dualism, I shall devote 
to it more of my precious twenty minutes than I can perhaps rightly 
afford. Basing his conclusions in large part upon laboratory observa- 
tions, Professor Hollingworth maintains that ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘judging,”’ 
‘‘believing,’’ and ‘‘perceiving’’ do not differ qualitatively, but, as 
he puts it, ‘‘statistically.’’ ‘‘They are distinguished from each other 
only by the universality of their verdicts.’’ And the qualitative simi- 
larity here found he extends to all the ‘‘ various types of experience.’’ 
Those experiences which are ‘‘statistically common’’ he calls physical, 
while those that vary greatly or appear but rarely are for him the 
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psychical; and thus be constructs a ‘‘psychophysical continuum,”’ 
with no break in it, connecting the most subjective with the most ob- 
jective and ‘‘external’’ phenomena. The only difference between the 
so-called mental and the so-called physical is thus one of relative reg- 
ularity ; and dualism is therefore demolished. My exposition is, of 
course, too brief to be even fair, but I take it for granted that every 
one who hears my paper will have read Professor Hollingworth’s. 
Without further attempt at exposition, therefore, I wish to point out 
an interesting fact concerning Professor Hollingworth’s argument. 
The phenomena which he has shown to be connected by the continuum 
all lie within what the dualist calls the mental. Take, e. g., his test 
case of feeling, judging, believing, and perceiving. All these are what 
the dualist calls mental processes. And the same thing holds of those 
objects or psychical contents which Professor Hollingworth has suc- 
ceeded in putting into his continuum. Now plainly this is no refuta- 
tion of dualism; in fact it does not even touch the question whether, 
besides the psychical continuum, there be a physical world, separated 
from the psychical by a real chasm. 

I must, of course, add at once that Professor Hollingworth will in- 
sist that he has shown his continuum to be really psychophysical. 
His reasons for thinking that he has done so seem to be two. In the 
first place he confuses—or rather he purposely identifies—the objec- 
tive with the physical—quite in the manner of several of the English 
new realists. Now it must be remembered that in the dualistic view, 
the ‘‘psychical’’ itself contains both relatively subjective and rela- 
tively objective phenomena, mental processes of various sorts belong- 
ing to the former, while perceptual images are examples of the latter. 
Hence to point out the fact that there is a continuum between the two 
is not to refute the dualist ; and to connect up the psychical with the 
physical by the legerdemain of arbitrarily defining the physical as the 
objective is to win a purely verbal victory. And what I say here of 
Professor Hollingworth would apply equally well to Professor Alex- 
ander and Mr. Moore. If all you mean by the physical is the objective 
part of your conscious experience, then doubtless the ‘‘physical’’ is 
continuous with the rest of your conscious life. But this fact, though 
psychologically interesting, is quite irrelevant to the debate between 
monism and dualism—unless, indeed, it be taken as a surrender to 
Bishop Berkeley. 

The other reason why Professor Hollingworth thinks he has got 
the physical into the same continuum with the psychical is because 
he insists upon being studiously unaware of the fact that his oppo- 
nent has ever suggested a distinction between a thought or a percep- 
tual, memory, or imagination image, on the one hand, and its object, 
on the other. One may perhaps hold that this distinction is un- 
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tenable, but surely one can not prove it such by failing to consider 
the question. You can’t refute your opponent’s main contention by 
ignoring it. In short, so far as I can see, Professor Hollingworth has 
proved only a psychical continuum, and the chasm between the psych- 
ical and the physical is still unbridged. 

In the brief time that is left me I can do no more than remind 
you of some of the principal reasons which prevent the dualist from 
accepting any form of epistemological monism. And it is obvious 
enough that what I shall have time to say can hardly be regarded as 
even an exhaustive summary of these reasons. The first of these to 
which [I shall call your attention is the impossibility, as the dualist 
views it, of regarding emotions, volitions, meanings, and even mem- 
ory and imagination images, as anything else than subjective. One 
seeks in vain for the physical object which is numerically identical 
with my memory of last winter’s icicles, or with Lewis Carrol’s 
imagined Jaberwock. Nor do I see that it helps things out in the 
least to propose a distinction between existence and subsistence. For 
this distinction itself splits the world into two very separate parts; 
and since the new realist will hardly deny that something real 
happens when a subsistent object which had been merely a possible 
object of thought becomes an ‘‘existent’’ object in space and time, he 
will (as it seems to me) be forced to acknowledge the reality of the 
dualism for which the dualist is contending—the dualism, namely, 
between the thought or image of an object which is not in space, and 
a physical object actually in space. The change of terminology may 
have disguised the situation ; it has not altered it. 

What shall be done, moreover, with the other things named above 
—emotions, meanings, volitions; and what, as Professor Strong has 
asked, shall we say of clearness? That surely is a subjective quality 
of percepts. To identify emotions with physiological processes, and 
volitions with mathematical formule descriptive of movements, is a 
eourse which, indeed, is boldly taken by some pan-objectivists, but 
one in which I fancy not many will care to follow them. 

Some of the new realists, to be sure, and notably Professor Perry, 
by no means go so far as to deny the subjective. Values in particular 
are for these thinkers admitedly subjective in nature. But while I 
heartily agree with Professor Perry in this position, I can not under- 
stand how he can make this view consistent with pan-objectivism. If, 
when values arise, something comes into existence which can not be 
catalogued as a physical object nor a logical concept nor as any kind 
of neutral entity, but only as something which is absolutely de- 
pendent on consciousness and essentially subjective, then have you 
not already on your hands a very real dualism ? 

Another difficulty which the dualist feels whenever he attempts to 
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identify the psychical with the physical is to be found in what seems 
to me the indubitable fact that the content of mind is peculiarly pri- 
vate. In the words of Professor James, the breaches between 
‘thoughts belonging to different personal minds .. . are the most 
absolute breaches in nature... .’’? Now the significance of this 
view is plain. All realists, whether new or old, agree that the phys- 
ical world is in some sense common to all. But if it be true that the 
content of mind is not comon, but private and subjective, we have 
here evidence for dualism which it would be hard to get around. 
Several of the new realists have seen this danger and have conse- 
quently denied the peculiar privacy of mind. Thus Professor Perry 
insists that you may know the content of my mind as really as you 
may know the content of my purse; and that while it is true that 
I may conceal one of them from you, I may be equally successful in 
concealing the other. I have, of course, peculiarly good access to my 
own mind, but I may perfectly well tell you what is in my mind, or 
in some other way you may find it out; and when this has happened 
you know what is in my mind quite as well as I do. 

Now all good dualists, I imagine, would be perfectly willing to 
admit that under certain favorable circumstances you can know what 
isin my mind. But frankly I fail to see the bearing of this fact upon 
the question of the private and subjective nature of mental content. 
That Professor Perry regards his argument as relevant I can explain 
only on the hypothesis that for the moment he has lost from sight the 
universally accepted distinction between the two uses of the word 
knowledge, namely, direct and immediate experience and what Pro- 
fessor James calls ‘‘knowledge about.’’ Professor Perry has shown 
plainly that I can have knowledge about your mental content. But 
the realist will ask, What of it? The kind of knowledge that you can 
not have of my mind is the immediate experience sort. I may de- 
scribe my emotion to you, just as I may show you the content of my 
purse, and thus you may come to have a true idea of my experience. 
But your idea is not my emotion. I can not give you my emotion as 
I can hand you my money. Thus in a very real sense the content, of 
my mind is private and subjective, in a way the content of my purse 
is not. Or, to take the comparison from another point of view, the 
description of my emotion, which you may indeed get, is not the emo- 
tion, any more than a description of my money is the hard cash. 
When I describe my headache to the doctor I do not give him my 
headache. And I dwell upon this distinction between the two kinds 
of knowledge because it is only the immediate-experience sort which 
is relevant to the discussion between monism and dualism. The fact, 
therefore, that I can tell you about my mental content would seem to 
be highly irrelevant. 

8 Psychology, p. 153. 
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A closely related feature of the situation which appeals to the 
dualist as extremely significant is to be found in the innumerable dif- 
ferent images which may be derived from one physical object, 
whether by different observers at the same time or by the same ob- 
server at different times. This is, of course, a very old and obvious 
objection to any kind of epistemological monism, yet I can not but 
feel that all the attempted answers to it have somehow missed the 
real point. If it be true (and surely no one will deny it) that there 
may be a large number of different images of the same object, it is 
hard to see how they can all be identically it. For this is plainly not 
a case of an identical element being found in two groups; in many 
cases it is easy to show that the various images constitute different 
elements. Take, for example, the images that you and I get from 
this sheet of paper; or the image which I get from a house when I am 
twenty feet from it and my image of it when at a distance of a mile. 
The two images differ from each other so considerably, even if we 
confine our attention to size alone, that it is manifestly impossible to 
identify them with each other. How then can we identify both with 
the house? Now it will not do to take refuge in the laws of perspec- 
tive and identify the two images with the light waves at the two points 
in question. For the epistemological monist has identified my two 
images with the house. And if the house is to be identified with all 
the influences and relations that stream out from it, we shall have 
exploded our house and strewn it to the extremes of the material 
universe; and we shall also have exploded our theory of so-called 
‘*direct perception.’’ 

The difficulty just discussed is closely allied to the question raised 
by the physical and physiological facts of perception. If it be true, as 
both the new realism and the old maintain, that there are independent 
objects in the real space with qualities of their own, and if it be true, 
as physiological psychology teaches, that our percepts of these objects 
are mediated first by a series of physical processes in the space be- 
tween the objects and our organisms, and secondly, by a series of 
physiological processes within our organisms, it is extremely difficult 
to see how the perceptual fact at the end of the series can be the 
physical object in external space which started the process going. 

The well-known difficulty in regard to time is a corollary of this 
physiological question. The physical and physiological processes in- 
volved in perception require time. Hence an appreciable amount of 
time must pass between the motion which I perceive and the rise of 
my perception. During that interval the action which I witness has 
been completed and the object which performed the action may have 
ceased to exist. How then can the past and possibly non-existent 
event be numerically identified with my present perception of it? 
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How can the object which no longer exists be my undeniably present 
and actual perception? I can understand (thanks to the reiterations 
of my new realist friends) how a given object A can be in two groups. 
I can not as yet comprehend how an existent object can be numer- 
ically identical with one that no longer exists. 

This last sentence expresses the essence of the argument which the 
dualist finds in the facts of error and illusion. And he is therefore 
astonished when he meets with attempts on the part of pan-objectiv- 
ists to fit these recalcitrant facts into their system by means of long 
and elaborate explanations of the physical and physiological causes 
of these errors. Doubtless the double image which one gets by press- 
ing one eye-ball is to be accounted for on strictly physical lines; yet 
that does not make it the less true that there is admittedly but one 
object and that there are demonstrably two images, and that the two 
images can not be identically the one object. One may, of course, 
take refuge in the assertion that the two images are to be identified 
with the light waves from the object or with the resulting brain proc- 
esses ; but quite aside from the very dubious nature of such an identi- 
fication—an identification which in the end will prove to be utterly 
meaningless—it is plain that to have recourse to this position is to 
abandon the central thesis of the new realism, namely, the identifica- 
tion of the common object in the common space with the individual’s 
percept of it. 

Be it noted now, in conclusion, how all these difficulties, as yet cer- 
tainly quite unsurmounted by pan-objectivism, vanish at once if we 
take the simple and natural position of dualism. To insist that dual- 
ism can not be accepted because inferential knowledge and transcend- 
ence seem a bit hard to understand, and then to adopt in its place a 
theory so bristling with irreconcilable characteristics as I think I 
have shown pan-objectivism to be, would suggest forcibly the inter- 
esting performance of straining at the gnat and swallowing the 
camel. To me, at least, this newer view which I have been criticizing 
seems quite as uncalled for and gratuitous as it is unquestionably 
ingenious and original. 


JAMES Bissett Pratt. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. ‘ 





THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE MENTAL AND THE 
PHYSICAL? 


HE following considerations can make no claim as a contribution 
to a baffling subject. My philosophic studies have been some- 


what restricted to the logic of mathematical physics and applied 


ethics, and on epistemologic problems I can speak only with an inno- 


1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, December 27, 1916. 
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cence which I trust may not be regarded as too childish. But being 
drafted into this discussion, I prefer to be guided by my loyalty to 
this association rather than by any confidence that what I have to say 
will be of great service to my more mature colleagues. 

In answer to the question put to us, ‘‘Is the division of entities 
present or involved in experience into the two reciprocally exclusive 
classes of the mental and physical to be retained?’’ I wish to main- 
tain that while we must, by all means, keep the distinction between 
the mental and the physical, we must reject the view that they are 
mutually or reciprocally exclusive. 

Two substances or classes, A and B, which are distinct, may bear 
to each other any one of four relations. First, A may be part of B; 
second, B may be part of A; third, A and B may be mutually exclu- 
sive ; and fourth, A and B may be overlapping or intersecting. If A 
denotes the physical and B the mental realm, the first three views 
may be called, respectively, mentalism (subjective idealism), ma- 
terialism, and dualism. For reasons which will be clearer later on, 
the fourth view may be called neutral monism. 


1. IpEALIsM (MENTALISM) 


The thesis that all is mental, and that. what we call physical is 
only a certain selected portion thereof, is a doctrine that few nowa- 
days clearly and expressly maintain. But philosophies which ex- 
plain everything as made up of a stuff called experience, and con- 
ceive experience as psychological or mental, lead to the same result. 
At any rate, this type of idealism is expressly found in systems as 
diverse as those of Fichte and Schopenhauer, and is indubitably im- 
plied by the language of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. The great his- 
toric argument for it is Locke’s assertion that ‘‘the mind hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas.’’ The metaphysical doc- 
trine, then, that everything exists in the mind, finds support in the 
epistemologic doctrine that the mind can know only its own modifica- 
tions. The latter doctrine, like most others which have been widely 
assumed as self-evident, has received astonishingly little evidence or 
proof in its favor. It has a certain verbal cogency so long as we do 
not distinguish between sensation or ideas as processes and as objects 
sensed or thought of. Since that distinction has been insisted upon 
by Mr. G. E. Moore, in his epoch-making paper on the ‘‘Refutation 
of Idealism,’’ few have come out openly in defense of the proposi- 
tion that the esse of things is their percipi.2, Even writers who call 
themselves idealists, like A. E. Taylor, have pointed out that the doc- 
trine that nothing can be known except by an idea of it involves a 
vicious infinite regress. If, on the other hand, ideas can be known 


2 Mind, Vol. 28, 1903. 
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directly, why can not things also be known directly? It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to argue this doctrine. It is sufficient to point out 
that the proposition that all is mental, like other assertions about all 
things is futile. If everything is mental, no specific differentia are 
left for that which we ordinarily call our inner or mental life, our 
hopes, emotions, etc. By resolving physical objects into ideas, we are 
still left with a difference between ideas like spoons with which we 
eat, and ideas in our mind only. 

In thus pointing out the scientific futility of monistie subjective 
idealism, I do not mean to deny its tremendous social and religious 
significance in the history of civilization. It offered a powerful sup- 
port for the revolutionary individualism which broke the bonds of ex- 
ternal authority in political and religious life. It destroyed the belief 
in the divine power of kings and priests. Above all, it offered a vital 
compensation to the emotional depression of the Copernican discovery 
that man’s abode is not the center of the universe. ‘‘Your body,”’ 
idealism said, ‘‘may be located on a tiny speck of dust, but the whole 
stellar system, after all, exists only in your mind.’’ That doctrine, 
however, had no effect on the study of astronomy or on any other 
physical science. Indeed, in its phenomenalistic or sensational form, 
as represented by Mach, Ostwald, and Pearson, this monistic ideal- 
ism would have proved a positive hindrance to progress in physics if 
it were not for the fortunate fact that it has had no influence on those 
engaged in physical research. For by insisting that physical objects 
are constituted by sensational elements only, these thinkers would ex- 
pressly rule out such hypotheses as those relating to atoms, electrons, 
etc., which have in recent years transformed physical science. It is 
true that there are serious dangers in multiplying hypothetical enti- 
ties, which led the greatest of all physicists to say ‘‘hypotheses non 
fingo.’’ Nevertheless, the fact remains that the hypothetical method 
as embodied in works of men like Farady, Kelvin, Boltzman, Max- 
well, and J. J. Thompson has been an integral part of the life of 
physical science. 


2. MATERIALISM 


A similar logical or scientific futility attaches to materialism. 
It is not necessary to refute the resolution to call everything matter 
or body. We need only point out that the science of physics treats 
only of definite kinds of bodies, gases, solids, etc., and excludes from 
these such entities as wishes, imaginings, beliefs, etc. If entities of 
the latter kind could enter the physical causal series, modern science 
would be impossible. It would be indistinguishable from witchcraft 
and magic. 
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3. ExcLusivE DuUALISM 


In our ordinary daily experience, the handling of spatial things is 
of such preponderant importance that there naturally arises a tend- 
ency to reification, to regard all objects of consideration as if they 
were mutually exclusive things. This tendency is reinforced by the 
philosopher’s love of simplicity, since the relation of mutual exclusion 
is the simplest relation between two different classes. This is em- 
bodied in the ordinary phraseology in which the problem is stated, for 
example, ‘‘the external world,’’ ‘‘the contents of the mind,’’ and the 
use of the dangerous little word in. Now, it seems obvious that ex- 
ternality is a relation which we apply only to physical objects. One 
physical thing is external to another physical thing when they occupy 
different portions of space. In what sense, then, can the whole phys- 
ical world be external to a mind which is by hypothesis not physical 
at all? It is not too much to assert that the whole modern epistemo- 
logic problem arises from the fact that, having conceived the mental 
and the physical as two mutually exclusive substances, it becomes diffi- 
cult to express the simple fact that physical objects are knowable and 
that knowledge is an act of the mind. The epistemologic doctrine, ac- 
cording to which we know, not objects directly, but only copies of 
them in the mind, is but a device whereby the hard and fast Cartesian 
dualism may be maintained, by preventing the physical world itself 
from entering into the mind. A!l our modern classical doctrines of 
sensations, images, etc., are but steps in this construction. I am not 
competent to pass any judgment on the recent psychological contro- 
versy as to whether we do or do not have sensations or images. But 
even if we do have sensations that are not simply qualities of physical 
objects, and even if we never think without having images, it still 
seems to me demonstrably certain that we do know objects other than 
these sensations and images. When I know the binomial theorem, 
Occam’s razor, the periodic law, the history of the Chinese political 
system, the fact that Poland is starving, or the supposed truth that 
nothing can be known except by experience, I may or may not have 
images of various kinds before the mind. But the objects known are 
not the images present, but things not sensibly present at all. Indeed, 
does not the dogma that nothing can be known except by an idea, 
sensation, or image of it, presuppose that we do know things of which 
there are sensations, images, or copies? Let us examine carefully the 
usual arguments for the dualistic position. 

1. Ever since Hobbes, the existence of sense organs has been used 
as an argument that we perceive not the objects, but their phantasms, 
matter assumes that objects can be known as existing at a time differ- 
in time and space from the objects known. This account of the 
matter assumes that objects can be known as existing at a time differ- 
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ent from the time of perception; but if this is admitted, the argu- 
ment for the existence of images, ideas, or perceptual doubles of all 
things known is not at all necessary. We need only admit that we 
may make a false judgment as to the time position of certain objects, 
and that further knowledge may lead us to correct that judgment. 
This would mean that there is no ultimate dualism between objects 
known and objects perceived, but that in actual concrete perception 
there is a judgment element which may or may not be compatible 
with other judgments. 

2. The view that erroneous physical objects have their seat in the 
mind only, seems to me to have been made the object of unanswerable 
objections by writers as different as Professors Sheldon and Holt. 
Briefly, the point is that what makes us judge an object or quality 
erroneous is incompatibility with other objects or qualities regarded 
as veridical. But such incompatibility exists only between objects 
in the same known universe. Forms such as round and square are 
incompatible, but not round and heavy. If veridical objects existed 
in the physical realm and erroneous objects in the mental realm, and 
the two realms were exclusive, there could be no explanation of error. 

3. Another mode in which the world is cut into a physical and a 
mental half is by assigning primary qualities to the former and sec- 
ondary qualities to the latter. But the arguments by which this 
division has been supported since the days of Locke and Berkeley 
seem to me all indefensible. The argument is that since the same 
object appears hot to one hand and cold to another, the heat and 
cold can not be qualities of the object, but must reside only in the 
mind. This is a non sequitur. Prima facie, it could prove only that 
the heat of the object depends on the hand or physical sense-organ, 
and not on the mind. In point of fact, physics explains the varia- 
tions of secondary qualities not by reference to mind, but by taking . 
into account the physical structure of the medium and sense-organ. 
Such variations are duplicated in physical instruments such as 
thermometers, cameras, efc. Nor is it true that this relativity is 


characteristic only of secondary qualities. It is also true of primary 


qualities such as the weight of the body, its velocity, and even some 
of its geometric properties, such as its projections, etc. Indeed, there 
are few things on which physics is so certain as that the properties of 
physical objects depend on the system of objects in which they are 
placed. What qualities are to be regarded as primary is simply a 
problem of logical economy, as to what is the smallest number that 
must. be assumed such that all other properties can be derived from 
them. 

In general, if we remember that physical objects are knowable 
and that mental events take place under determinate physical condi- 
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tions, it is difficult to see how one can maintain that ‘‘the antithesis 
between the mental and the physical is the most absolute antithesis 
within the realm of being.’’* Again, if we maintain that things are 
not the direct objects of knowledge, and that what we know directly 
are percepts, images, and copies of things, then we have the hitherto 
unanswered question, what evidence do we have that these images, 
etc., are perfect copies? Direct eomparison between things and our 
images would seem to be out of the question. It seems also that 
physical things have a more continuous existence than our inter- 
mittent ideas of them. Moreover, if we hold with Professor Pratt 
that spatial characteristics are in the mind, does it not follow that 
space itself must be in the mind, and if so, what becomes of our rigid 
dualism? There seems to me no escape from the logical fact that if 
we divide the total universe into two mutually exclusive classes or 
substances, one of these will have to be defined in purely negative 
terms; and all negative classes are essentially indefinite. 


4. NeutrRAL Monism* 


This view is not so much a solution to the problem how the mental 
and the physical are to be distinguished, as a doctrine how the ques- 
tion must be put, in order to make the answer significant. It insists 
that every system, physical or mental, is but a class or selection of 
neutral entities, and therefore can be defined only by the character of 
the fundamental principles or postulates of the system. The physical 
system is thus simply the class of entities to which our fundamental 
physical laws are applicable, and the psychological or mental system 
is the class of entities that meet certain other requirements, such as 
the capacity for specific response or what not. Such classes need not 
be mutually exclusive, and their precise interrelation must be the ob- 
ject of specific detailed study. Thus the whole physical system as an 
object known may be a single term in a mental series, while the 
mental series itself may be attributed to a particular physical organ- 
ism in time and space. 

The question, how can the same entity be bath in space and in 
consciousness, can be readily answered if we remember that the same 
thing can be in a number of different classes which are not mutually 
exclusive. A man may be in this room, in our association, and in a 
state of weariness, just as a man may be both a bankrupt and the 
author of a number of books on how to succed in life. 

The assertion that the mental and the physical are complexes of 
neutral entities may suggest the question, where and when do these 
neutral entities exist, if not in the mind or in physical space? The 


8 Professor Pratt, this JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 687. 
4 This point of view may as well be called pluralism. 
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answer is that anything may be said to exist in a given universe of 
discourse if it can be shown that it occupies a position therein. Thus 
Hamlet’s melancholy and reflective character exists in Shakespeare’s 
play, and the roots of equations exist in the number system. For in 
each case the particular entity can be shown to be demanded by the 
character of the system and of the other entities in it. So far as 
logic is applicable to both physics and psychology, neutral logical 
entities may be said to be parts both of the mental and of the phys- 
ical series. But in so far as logic is distinguished from physics and 
psychology, the system of logical entities exists just as truly as the 
mental or physical systems exist. In our daily routine problems as 
to existence in the physical system are of tremendous concern, but 
there is no evidence for the view that existence in the physical or 
mental system is in any way logically superior to that in the purely 
logical or other system. This may seem to degrade the term existence, 
and perhaps it does. But I believe that few habits would be more 
useful to philosophy than the habit of refusing to discuss whether 
certain entities exist, unless we ask exist how? or in what kind of a 
system ? 

As one looks over the recent literature of the mind-body contro- 
versy one can not escape the feeling of the fruitlessness of it all. 
No important issues seem to grow out of or to depend on the different 
answers given to these problems. Hence there are to-day a growing 
number of thinkers who feel that the wisest course is to turn one’s 
back on the whole business and face instead some of the more fruitful 
problems of philosophy which have been neglected for the sake of 
the epistemologic adventure. But if such turning one’s back on that 
which our fellow-workers regard as so important is not to be a mere 
manifestation of the wisdom of the ostrich, we must make certain 
that we have really eliminated the epistemologie difficulty as an initial 
problem. For woe be unto us if its protean ghost continues to haunt 
us! A sound epistemology can, therefore, certainly be useful in 
saving us a lot of wasted effort and freeing our energies for genu- 
inely fruitful problems. 


Morris R. CoHEN. 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 
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DR. WATSON AND THE CONCEPT OF MENTAL DISEASE 


R. WATSON’S contribution to the discussion of Behavior and 

the Concept of Mental Disease’ is of such paramount impor- 

tance and touches upon so many points of mutual interest for the 
psychologist and psychiatrist that I am tempted to ask for some 
1 This JourNaL, Vol. XIII, p. 589. 
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space in your valued JouRNAL to comment upon the article in 
question. 

While with many another student of diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem I hold it somewhat regrettable that Dr. Watson should have had 
the particular straw-man construction cited, through which he sought 
to obtain the physician’s concept of mental disease, yet his handling 
of certain limited aspects of the problems are so practical that it be- 
comes evident he utilizes a larger concept than the one-sided pattern 
afforded him through this particular instance. In justice to modern 
psychiatry it must be said that the paper in question was an ex- 
tremely naive and simplistic presentation of the problem of mental 
disease. 

Dr. Watson seems to show a not unusual resistance to certain 
terminological usages. We sympathize with him, and in historical 
retrospect are reminded of Galen’s interesting comment on the hyste- 
ria problem, now as actively discussed as it apparently was then. 
Galen reminded his readers that the discussion of the terms to be 
used seemed to constitute the entire activity of the physicians of his 
day, and he reminded them that it was more important to understand 
what no doubt Dr. Watson really is most insistent upon, namely, 
‘‘the behavior of the thing.’’ 

The attitude of the behaviorist has century-old warrant and it is 
a source of much satisfaction that the terminology of the different 
disciplines of psychology and psychiatry are getting sufficiently 
mutually interpretable so that the actual conduct of the patient may 
be described interchangeably in one set of terms or another, and that 
both shall further our understanding of the ‘‘behavior of the thing’’; 
i. €., the sick individual. 

If it has seemed to the actual worker with disordered mechanisms 
that the psychology of the laboratory has been too radically divorced 
from actual contact with human life and its very practical problems 
of adjustment and non-adjustment, then this urge to step out into 
the realm of actual affairs, whose understanding and ultimate control 
must be grounded in the most profound principles of biology and 
psychology, marks progress toward a renovation and vitalizing of 
such a purely theoretical psychology. 

For some reason, however, it seems to be balked by a misunder- 
standing of the function of terminology and the place this occupies 
in the practical psychology of the Freudian school. The reason 
seems to lie in the form of explanation of human problems, success 
or failure in adaptability, which can as yet reach no further than a 
behavioristic conception of these phenomena. The attitude of ap- 
proach to the difference between this form of explanation and that 
which makes what seems to Dr. Watson an unjustifiable and mystical 
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use of certain terms is nevertheless one which would understand and 
find the actual working basis which psychology will be constrained 
to adopt. 

The psychopathologist, contrary to Dr. Watson’s expressed con- 
viction, is not condemning himself to the use of effete terms of psy- 
chology. He has instead taken many of those which had grown mean- 
ingless and sterile in the service of a psychology lacking vital appli- 
cation, and appropriated them to the service of concepts which fur- 
nished the fuel for rekindling. The new life, however, with which he 
has informed them confuses, at first, and apparently overwhelms the 
psychologist and the philosopher whose terms have been snatched away. 
It leaves them with an empty formalism or at best a behaviorism 
whose conception of vital hyman functioning is suggestive of nothing 
so much as of a fire crackling through a carpet of dry leaves. It 
reaches to no depths, it involves no profound smoldering sources of 
conflagration, it leaves no real scars beneath the surface. It merely 
pursues its way in an increasingly complicated maze of spontaneous 
action, but all superficial and after all easily traceable. So, it seems, 
is the purely automatic and reflex conception of life as an explana- 
tion of successful adjustments and pitiable maladjustments. 

It seems impossible to explain and interpret adaptability and non- 
adaptability without a third dimension of depth in the life of conduct 
and behavior. At least this is true if this is to be done constructively, 
and, of course, no other than a constructive attitude and method can 
be of any value in psychopathology. 

Dr. Watson’s behaviorism constitutes a marked advance upon the 
older mechanistic and facultative psychologies. It maps out to a 
certain extent the effects of the forces in a way impossible to them 
and provides an elastic, schematic explanation of these phenomena 
through the unlimited complexity of automatic and reflex activities. 
But it is confined to a mechanism and to a materialism conceived in 
its own way. Therefore its exponent comes away puzzled from the 
assembly of physicians who accept with satisfaction the concept 
‘‘mental’’ in their comprehension and treatment of functional dis- 
turbance in adjustment and adaptation. He regrets that they have 
fallen victims, slaves, to a terminology fast being outgrown. Perhaps 
these particular ones had, but, as has already been expressed, psycho- 
pathology does not look for light in this direction. 

Behaviorism scanning but one plane must necessarily be blind to 
the necessity and utility of such a concept which reaches profoundly 
into certain very real factors, which seem to extend beyond the purely 
mechanistic automatic and reflex means of response. It can not con- 
ceive just wherein lies the apparent complaisance of the physicians in 
the acceptance of this concept to which the urgency of human actual- 
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ities compels them. They find in referring the pathological phenom- 
ena under consideration to the ‘‘purely mental’’ that they are pro- 
vided with a concept of dynamic power, a workable tool which pene- 
trates causes and beginnings and provides a means of reeducation 
- and redistribution of effect involving adequate discharge, before 
which the colorlessness and ineffectualness of an ideal behavioristic 
reeducation plainly reveal themselves. It scarcely needed the 
hypothetical case of the canine ‘‘neurasthenic’’ and ‘‘compulsive 
neurotic’’ to point the contrast between a purely reflex conception 
of retraining and the background of complicating and determining 
factors comprised in the concept ‘‘mental.’’ 

Are we to consider the human response mechanism, and that of 
the dog as well, as a perfected machine capable of smooth running like 
the motor car on the street, to be sure as infinitely more complex and 
varied as the nervous mechanism possesses the ability for developing 
the complexity of association and multiplied response? Or are there 
some further dynamic forces which have in the beginning initiated 
and then developed this delicate and illimitable mechanism for their 
own service, and utilized it in ability to meet and mold reality or 
failed in confusion and inability before the exigencies of existence? 

Freudians would meet Professor Watson just so far, that they, 
too, realize the inadequacy of terminology, but then at once they 
advance to a further position. The partial functional capacity of 
terms which makes them only symbols of that which can not be 
crowded into mere words, denies to language merely a place in the 
system of motor habits. Its importance in this system is a point well 
emphasized. Yet speech is no more capable than any other motor 
mechanism of taking the place of affective functioning, but is one of 
the vehicles threugh which this is given discharge, an implement 
which the same affective impulses first formed and are still perfecting 
’ for their use. 

Neither is it enough to attempt to locate a something ‘‘corre- 
sponding in part at least to the affective values of the. psychologists 
and pathologists,’’ something with which the author supplements the 
motor habits which have so far occupied his discussion in the response 
of the glandular system. The effect of emotion there is plain to be 
seen and growing more definite to the understanding with the aid of 
experimental physiology, but to confine effect there is another matter 
altogether. 

There can be no doubt that psychoneuroses have brought about 
‘*habit twists’’ which have become a faulty equipment in the patient’s 
reactions to life. To acknowledge this is by no means to lose sight of 
the relation of these habit twists as only forms of expression of a self 
that is more than a complex and coordinated system of language 
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habits and bodily habits. It is difficult at a stage of development 
where language is the chief means for such expression, and so inter- 
woven with every other mode of expression and supplementary to it, 
to separate it from self-consciousness for purposes of evaluation. 
But there was something to be expressed before language was formed 
for this service. Even if it is admitted that such expression merely 
found other motor channels before these specialized reactions were 
laid down, what in turn conditioned them and demanded the variety 
which increases with increasing expansion in that capacity behind the 
mechanical nervous system? The very fact that the patient can not 
phrase in terms of words the habit twists which have become a part 
of his biological equipment would imply that there was something 
more than merely bodily habit twist. There is something other than 
a, set to the higher nervous centers which compels them to follow a 
distressing and irresistible mode of futile thought and action, an 
obsession or a compulsion, something more in the autonomic and 
sympathetic centers which develop bodily habit disturbances, paral- 
yses, motor tics, derangements of circulation, respiration, nutrition, 
all of the compensatory or defense reactions, motor and sensory, 
somatic and psychogenic. 

Whence arose the force of the ‘‘primary stimulus,’’ such as sex 
trauma, exposure, masturbation, ete., in childhood to produce such 
a train of effects in the behavior system? If conscious means only 
the ability to put into terms of words any and all of one’s schemes of 
reactions, whether of the twisted sort or smoothly concurrirg motor 
reflexes, then there is no room for a dynamic self who has both inher- 
ited and deposited an historical past, which is now peculiarly his own 
and which he concentrates into the converging point of a conscious- 
ness which deliberately carves into the future. To postulate a being 
with a biological inheritance which lies only in ‘‘ conditioned refiexes’’ 
does not constitute a sufficient workable explanation for the over- 
whelming factors of disturbance which act upon such a being. Even 
the author’s ‘‘conditioned’’ implies this further vitalized background. 

The physician, then, who is a psychopathologist, and by that the 
author could not have been in the broader sense ‘‘the only psychol- 
ogist present’’ at the medical meeting cited, has a dynamic concept 
full of potentiality for interpretation of phenomena which have been 
so successfully concealed by the empty terminology of a helpless psy- 
chology that the obstructive and destructive nature and extent of 
their activity have gone,—deplored, but not arrested. ‘A way of 
understanding and even of discovery of an unsuspected ramification 
and complexity of such action has been opened through this concept, 
the pragmatic truth of which, at least, is attested by an effective 
therapy which is proving itself lasting in result. It has proved 
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necessary to employ that highly serviceable and convenient tool, lan- 
guage, in order to utilize certain symbols of terminology which should 
keep clearly before workers in this very practical sphere this mental 
psychogenic concept in its essential dynamic significance and provide 
for the extension under it of various hypotheses which share its 
nature and are simply forms of its application. 

Freudians are frequently at least tacitly aceused of a word 
fetichism. Here the accusation takes the form of regret that the 
psychopathologist has fallen under the spell of terminology, and that 
one to be considered identical with barren psychological concepts. 
The spirit of life that is blowing over the valley of dry bones is, how- 
ever, just what the critic fails to appreciate. Transference from the 
outgrown terminology and concepts alike to behavioristic concepts, a 
biology on one plane alone, could bring no such revival into a mori- 
bund psychology. 

The psychologist who sees his terms withdrawn from him into a 
new sphere, terms in which he himself saw the emptiness and in- 
effectuality in the vital affairs of men, need not, however, be seized 
with alarm for the fate of a ‘‘useful and fascinating’’ new growth 
in the psychopathological world, which is taking to itself such a 
terminology. He may come away puzzled at the satisfaction of the 
adherents of the new method because they can shove their problems 
under the much-abused and well-worn ‘‘mental’’ terminology. This 
psychologist has made a certain advance through the behavioristic 
scheme, but this, as we have seen, affords no depth of perspective, no 
glimpse into the rich background of ultimate cause and conditioning. - 
He misses that revivifying quality which preeminently distinguishes 
Freud’s thought and which his followers have caught and conceived 
as the essential element of all their work. 

It is simply expressed in this often repeated thought that lan- 
guage, terminology, is only a vehicle of expression for that which its 
symbolism connotes rather than that which it actually denotes, and 
sikewise a tool for again entering into facts and thus controlling 
them and in turn enlarging the original pragmatic concepts. When 
Freud and other psychopathologists who accepted this comprehensive 
outlook began to discover the boundless realities that had lain hidden 
or were manifested only in inexplicable, but disturbing manner, it 
was found necessary to comprise these facts as far as possible under 
some manageable terms and to retain also a comprehensive nomen- 
elature for an individual entity to which these phenomena belonged 
and from which they arose as manifestations. Mental and psychical 
both stood ready for such service. Both had been variously employed, 
both rankly abused in the legitimate, but too often misguided, effort 
to account for and classify the phenomena which had to a greater or 
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less extent overwhelmed each thinking individual. Both had come 
to carry certain concepts which gave no explanation and only served 
to rationalize or deny or otherwise obscure unwelcome and terrifying 
facts. , 

Clear as is this distinctive valuation of terminology, as in itself 
merely the means and implement, yet equally clear in Freudian 
thought and practise is its plasticity and adaptability to such use 
and the close connection that at once is formed with its underlying 
material. The origin of language and its growth, step by step with 
human thought and expansion of instinctive life into widening and 
evolving fields, have left their impress upon the vehicle itself. We 
can not, therefore, separate even our most exhausted terms from a 
certain richness, a richness which has become theirs and which re- 
vives when they lend themselves once more as here to the service of 
such vitalizing concepts. They attain a new acquisition of wealth and 
adapt themselves to further conceptual expansion, if they are kept in 
contact with actuality in its depth as in extent, with a mental con- 
tent as with the more exactly appreciable physical phenomena. 

Terminology, therefore, conceived thus is no more and no less than 
that for which it stands. Lifted out of an unproductive psychology 
and philosophy, which had left it barren and meaningless, into the 
service of a new and profound method of human understanding and 
a practical psychotherapy to which such an understanding is bound, 
it is no wonder the terms seem now a misfit to those who have held 
the limited concepts which they once denoted or even to those who 
find a remedy in the limitations of behavioristic attitude. 

Such an understanding of the use and value of terminology makes 
it impossible to accept Jung’s ‘‘libido’”’ as an equivalent of Driesch’s 
‘‘entelechy.’’ What has the latter accomplished, united with its 
concept, in revolutionizing psychopathology and actually reawaken- 
ing the patient borne down and cut off from the world of real events 
and achievement by an incomprehensible load? Has it explained 
injurious factors, brought them under control, and guided to read- 
justment and development of capabilities hitherto unrecognized or 
deemed impossible? This has been the service of the libido concept 
directed under its expanded terminology toward human lives, as 
every psychoanalyst could testify. There is all the difference between 
, @ concept built upon an abundance of facts accessible in turn to 
further exploration and discovery of the very facts out of which it 
originally arose, and a philosophically defined speculation of? ‘‘an 
agent ... that acts ‘into’ space ... that belongs to nature in the 
purely logical sense in which we use the word,’’ but that does not 
come into actual pragmatic contact with facts to evaluate and read- 
just them. 


2 Driesch, The History and Theory of Vitalism, London, 1914. 
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The limitation of the behavioristic psychology, if a behaviorist 
would admit, as Professor Watson seems indeed to do, the applica- 
tion of the term psychology to his system, implying as it does a 
psychical reality, a ‘‘mental,’’ reveals itself in the author’s acknowl- 
edged method of teaching the Freudian movement. So little must 
be left when he has stricken out the ‘‘crude vitalistic and psycholog- 
ical terminology’’ that the wide mantle of Freudian conceptualism 
must indeed seem to cling with keenly felt inappropriateness about 
the shrunken body of the narrowed ‘‘psychology’’ of so-called bio- 
logical factors limited to. one sphere. The really vitalistic factors of 
humanity are for some reason excluded. Interest seems, strangely, 
not to lie with them, or are they perhaps too ‘‘crude’’ to be accept- 
able even to this ‘‘for some years . . . earnest student of Freud’’? 

The introduction of this word ‘‘crude’’ affords striking contrast 
between the psychoanalysis of Freud and other physicians who are 
pragmatically exponents of the mental and the psychologist of the 
other limited method. It doubtless also gives a clue to the funda- 
mental reason for accepting a limited mechanistic explanation for 
richer phenomena. Opponents of Freudianism are becoming more 
and more prepared for this interpretation of their differences and 
antagonisms as resistance measures, but since Freud’s concepts have 
their origin in experience and are working with facts this explanation 
is unavoidable, for human realities are the same whether we are ad- 
herents or opponents or subjects of the method which is seeking to 
get at the truth. In this case the author’s use of the word betrays 
itself. 

A greater point of interest, however, lies in a consideration of the 
word itself which manifests the difference in the two attitudes. At 
what point may we drop out the ‘‘crude vitalistic’’ terminology? At 
what stage in human psychic development is a factor distinguished 
as crude and when does it cease to appear as such? Is not the crude 
just as much a part of human experience and evolution as something 
to which we might give another name? Is the value of the crude less 
than that of the refined, or whatever we should call it, in the contem- 
plation of the whole of human existence, its manifold features and 
the exigencies of its development? When do standards of value and 
judgment become fixed in the dynamic onrush of psychic life, the 
effort of the libido—for these terms may now be used—toward ex- 
pression and creation, that we may cast aside certain portions as 
crude and no longer worthy of taking into account? 

To be sure the retention of the crude—to admit.a comparison 
with progressive standards—and its enrollment among the factors of 
mental life entitled to serious consideration presupposes the accept- 
ance of the concept of the unconscious and the survival of a psychic 
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life which, too, has its biological history and in which there is a 
conservation of memory images with accompanying emotion or affect. 
This hypothesis of a profounder reality was also called into being 
by discovered facts. Biological conservation in the behavioristic 
sense neither accounts for these facts nor could it deal with them in 
a complete constructive therapeutic or a comprehensive understand- 
ing of human problems and possibilities. It alone can not arrive at 
the more complete results dependent upon a larger conception, yet it 
affords a practically illuminating description of the manner in which 
the psychical factors work. It is much to have realized the emptiness 
of the old terminology as it was employed. A further step will be to 
enter into the fuller conception which has revitalized these terms. 


SmitH Evy JELLIFFE. 
New York City. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


India and Its Faiths. James Bissett Pratt. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1915. 


When the reviewer first saw Professor Pratt’s book advertised, he 
decided not to purchase it, on the ground that a visitor of a single 
winter season in India, admittedly not a specialist in Indian relig- 
ions, could hardly be expected to contribute anything of special value 
to a subject of such great complexity and difficulty. The average 
book written under such circumstances is apt to be a disappointment. 
But this book is distinctly better than the average of its kind. The 
author remarks in the preface that he is neither a Sanskritist, a mis- 
sionary, nor a convert to some Oriental cult, and that this perhaps 
constitutes his chief qualification for writing on India, in that he has 
no ax to grind and has centered on present-day issues. This has cer- 
tainly preserved him from the mass of citations from ancient texts 
that makes Hopkins’s Religions of India rather hard reading for the 
layman, from the frequent comparisons with Christianity that render 
so much missionary literature distasteful to the agnostic scholar, and 
from the extravagances that make Oriental devotees absurd to all but 
themselves. On the positive side, Professor Pratt is evidently a keen 
observer, who has made excellent use of his opportunities for obser- 
vation and personal interviews, and who indicates a very fair ac- 
quaintance with the general literature in English on the subject. 
The fact that so much that he saw and heard was fresh to him gives 
a charm of enthusiasm to his narrative, while the character of the 
individuals whom he interviewed renders their statements of interest 
to the student as well as to the novice. 
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The first chapters of the book are taken up with readable and 
sympathetic sketches of Hinduism, both its theology and cultus, com- 
bining first-hand information with material gained from reading. 
Several chapters then cover the offshoots of Hinduism, old and re- 
cent. The discussion of Jainism is especially full. Islam, Parsiism, 
and Buddhism follow, the last being illustrated from the Buddhism 
both of Burma and of Ceylon. 

Professor Pratt states in his closing chapters that he considers 
Christianity superior to any of the religions of India, but not every 
one might infer this from his previous discussion. His attitude 
towards Indian religious phenomena is throughout sympathetic, and 
even where he points out undeniable weaknesses he is usually willing 
to admit extenuating circumstances and to quote abuses of a similar 
nature in certain types of Christianity. One can not but feel that if 
some of the phenomena in question had been encountered within the 
boundaries of Christendom they would have received much less char- 
itable treatment, but the author’s desire to be appreciative does not 
prevent him from some very outspoken condemnation. In particular, 
we imagine that few theosophists will derive any comfort from his 
sketch of Mrs. Besant. 

Information from missionary sources seems usually to be received 
with suspicion, but in summing up the work of Christian missions in 
India, Professor Pratt again shows himself sympathetic, and declares 
it both possible and desirable to bring Christianity to India, provided 
scholastic philosophy be left behind. He finds, in conclusion, a great 
charm in the simplicity and quietness of Indian life, in its exaltation 
of spiritual over material things, and wishes that i in oe respect the 
West might learn from the East. 

The book is one of the best of its kind that we have seen, and fur- 
nishes an excellent introduction to the study of Indian religions. 
Farquhar’s Crown of Hinduism and Modern Religious Movements in 
India will be found useful supplements. 

T. H. P. Samer. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Morphology and Anthropology. Volume I. W. L. H. Duckworta. 
Cambridge: University Press. Pp. xvi-+ 304. 
Dr. Duckworth’s Morphology and Anthropology, first published 

in 1904, at once took its place as the standard English treatise on 

somatology, or physical anthropology. ‘‘Section A’’ of the work, 
dealing with the comparative anatomy and morphology of the mam- 
malia, now appears as the first volume of a second edition. The sec- 
tion has been expanded from 154 to 298 pages, and the number of 
illustrations, from 121 to 208. Most of the latter are based on the 
author’s sketches and are very clearly reproduced. 
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An introductory chapter furnishes a useful account of the rise 
and progress of physical anthropology. The science may be said to 
date from 1699, when a Cambridge scholar, Edward Tyson, published 
his Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris. This was the first attempt 
to describe the anatomy of an anthropoid ape. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Linneus in his Systema Nature went back to Aristotle in defi- 
nitely assigning man to a place among other animals, and the great 
Blumenbach classified the chief varieties of man and investigated 
comparative human craniology. In the nineteenth century came the 
brilliant work of Broca, Virchow, Metchnikoff, and others, who made 
full use of evolutionary concepts and established physical anthro- 
pology on a solid foundation. 

The present volume is described as a ‘‘handbook for students,’’ 
mainly those who combine the study of physical anthropology with 
human anatomy. It presumes, therefore, some familiarity with ana- 
tomical terms. Although the text is very condensed, the statements 
made receive constant elucidation from the excellent illustrations. 
Any one looking for a general account of the mammalia and for a spe- 
cial description of the primates (anatomy, crania, and dentition) 
will turn at once to Dr. Duckworth’s manual. 


Hutton WEBSTER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 
1916. Measurement of Attention in the Field of Cutaneous Sensa- 
tion (pp. 443-460): K. M. Detuenpacu. — The results of a former 
experiment (reported in a former number) with auditory stimula- 
tions are confirmed by experiments in intensity and extensity of 
cutaneous stimulation. Visual Imagery and Attention: An Analy- 
tical Study (pp. 461-492): Henen CuarK.-— Pure types of images 
are comparatively rare. Ocular movements indicate in general sec- 
ondary attention and changes in clearness. Reconstructive Recall 
(pp. 493-506) : Garry C. Myers and Carouine E. Myers. — Doubt- 
ful recalls usually are wrong, while bits of memory that seem right 
usually prove so. Remnants of remembered selections can often be 
pierced into accurate memories even though at first apparently for- 
gotten. An Experimental Study of Economical Learning (pp. 506— 
529) : H. E. Conrap and G. F. Arps.—In arithmetical computations 
a group of students taught to think in terms of results only sur- 
passed those with the same drill in the usual way. Economical 
methods should be used early to avoid interference effects. New 
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Laboratory Equipment (pp. 530-549): Curistran A. RucKMICH. — 
Descriptions of the following apparatus are given: Tuning-fork of 
variable intensity, automatic tuning-fork hammers, adjustable wire 
forks, blind-spot apparatus, disc cutter, variable color mixer, appa- 
ratus for paired exposures, tambour, piston recorder, adjustable 
standard and 25 wall charts. Notes on Practise Improvement, and 
the Curve of Work (pp. 550-565): E. L. THornpike. —Results are 
given on the learning curve in clerical work, relation between initial 
ability and improvement, the effect of a day of study and a night of 
rest, and the effect of rest on achievement and improvement. Minor 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory at Cornell University. 
On Cutaneous After Images (pp. 566-569) : F. L. Diwaick. — After- 
sensation was always found. On Perceptive Forms Below the Level 
of the Two-Point Limen (pp. 569-571): E. peLasxr. — Subliminal 
separations are discriminable probably through a qualitative judg- 
ment. Is Introspection Individual or Social, Within or Without? (pp. 
572-573) : W. D. Wauuis. — The outside world is a part of the intro- 
spective individual as well as his being a part of it. Book Review 
(pp. 574-577) : Pierre Janet, Digest of ‘‘ Alcoholism and Mental De- 
pression’’: FREDERICK M. Smiru. Book Notes. Index. 


Bjerre, Poul. The History and Practise of Psychanalysis. Tr. by 


Elizabeth N. Barrow. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1916. Pp. 
294. $3.00. 


Ellwood, Charles A. An Introduction to Social Psychology. New 
York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. xiv-+ 
343. 

Ferenczi, 8. Contributions to Psychanalysis. Tr. by Ernest Jones. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1916. Pp. iv +288. $3.00. 

Gamble, Eleanor A., Editor. Wellesley College Studies in Psychol- 
ogy. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XXII, No. 4. Princeton, 
N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 1916. Pp. 192. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At a meeting of the New York Psychiatrical Society, on December 
6, 1916, a committee was appointed to inquire into the activities of 
psychologists and more particularly of those who have termed them- 
selves ‘‘clinical psychologists’’ in relation to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of abnormal mental conditions. This committee desires to 
make the following report. 

We have been greatly impressed by the earnestness and success 
with which psychologists are endeavoring to make their science serv- 
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iceable in dealing with the practical affairs of every-day life. We 
wish to record our belief in the wide usefulness of the application of 
psychological knowledge and of the findings of certain psychological 
tests in such fields as the modification of educational methods with 
reference to individual differences, the vocational problems presented 
in various special industrial operations, the development of scientific 
methods in advertising, salesmanship, and other means of business 
appeal and in the investigation of such special problems as the rela- 
tion of environmental factors to the quality and quantity of the out- 
put of the individual. We feel that the results to be attained in these 
fields fully justify the belief that the widening of the scope and 
application of psychological knowledge will make psychology one of 
the most useful of the social sciences instead of a narrow field for 
study and research with but little actual contact with the practical 
problem of life. 

We have observed with much distrust, however, the growing 
tendency of some psychologists, most often, unfortunately, those 
with the least amount of scientific training, to deal with the problem 
of diagnosis, treatment, social management, and institutional dis- 
posal of persons suffering from abnormal mental conditions. We 
recognize the great value of mental tests in determining many ques- 
tions which arise in dealing with such patients, but we have observed 
that most of such work which is being done by psychologists and 
particularly by persons whose training in psychology is confined en- 
tirely to learning how to apply a few sets of these tests, is carried on 
in schools, courts, correctional institutions and so-called ‘“psycholog- 
ical clinies,’’ quite independently of medically trained workers who 
are competent to deal with questions involving the whole mental 
and physical life of the individual. 

We believe that the scientific value of work done under such con- 
ditions is much less than when carried on in close cooperation with 
that of physicians, and that serious disadvantages to patients suffer- 
ing from mental disorders and to the community are likely to result 
and, in many instances which have come to our attention, have re- 
sulted. This is true especially when the mental condition of the 
patients examined involves questions of diagnosis, loss of liberty, or 
educational issues more serious than redistribution of pupils or rear- 
rangement of courses of study. In spite of these facts two states 
have enacted laws permitting judges to commit mentally defective 
persons to institutions upon the so-called expert testimony of ‘‘clin- 
ical psychologists’’ regarding the abnormal mental conditions from 
which the patients are alleged to suffer. We believe that the examina- 
tion upon which a sick person is involuntarily committed to perma- 
nent institutional custody is one of the most serious responsibilities 
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assumed by physicians and that in no cases whatever should it be en- 
trusted to persons without training enabling them to take into con- 
sideration all the medical factors involved. The same is true of 
mental examinations of juvenile delinquents and criminals whose 
whole careers depend, in many cases, upon the determination of their 
mental condition. 

We desire to make the following specific recomendations: 

1. We recommend that the New York Psychiatrical Society affirm 
the general principle that the sick, whether in mind or body, should 
be cared for only by those with medical training who are authorized 
by the state to assume the responsibility of diagnosis and treatment. 

2. We recommend that the society express its disapproval and 
urge upon thoughtful psychologists and the medical profession in 
general an expression of disapproval of the application of psychology 
to responsible clinical work except when made by or under the direct 
supervision of physicians qualified to deal with abnormal mental 
conditions. 

3. We recommend that the society disapprove of psychologists 
(or of those who claim to be psychologists as a result of their ability 
to apply any set of psychological tests) undertaking to pass judg- 
ment upon the mental condition of sick, defective, or otherwise ab- 
normal persons when such findings involve questions of diagnosis, or 
affect the future care and career of such persons. 

Cuarues L. Dana, Chairman, 
ApvoLF MEYER, 
Tuomas W. SALMON. 
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